On the Origin of Religion 


Abstract 


This text proposes a simple and straightforward definition of religion: Gods or no gods, religion 
is whatever set of beliefs suppresses the inborn fight-or-flight instinct for strangers. 


When groups of humans grew too large for everyone to know everyone else, religion was 
required in order to deal with a new phenomenon, friendly strangers. Natural selection had 
always demanded that strangers be treated —unequivocally—as dangerous enemies, as 
predators. Now strangers needed a new interpretation and religion provided it. 


What this means in everyday language is that even today, I’m proposing, all children come into 
the world with a built-in behavior for dealing with strangers, and it’s the wrong behavior for 
living in large societies. That faulty, instinctive behavior must be overridden by some other, 
more appropriate, learned behavior. But it’s not easy to override an instinct. It takes a delusion. 
It takes a religion. 


My proposed definition re-situates religion in its rightful spot, as the keystone of civilization, 
and makes clear why religions must be defended to the point of violence. The definition further 
demands that a// large societies have a religion, including our modern, so-called secular 
societies. And they do. It’s humanism, with its “human life is sacred” touchstone. | will show 
that humanism is a (fight-or-flight suppressing) religion like all the others, just one without a 
god. Or if you prefer, one with the god inside the humans. 


Finally, the proposed definition entails the eventual death of humanism. All religions die when 
they can no longer be sold to children. What happens once our children can no longer be 
convinced that human life is sacred? My proposal predicts that without a new religion to 
replace sacred life, we will revert back into groups of 150, Dunbar’s number. 


Born with Fight-or-Flight 


Humans are meat-eaters, and meat-eaters tend to eat each other when times get tough. Even 
when times aren’t tough, each meat-eater must nurse some level of fear of every other group 
member, because, well, you never know. The levels of fear assigned to the various group 
members differ, but all lie somewhere below that of fight-or-flight, ratcheted down from there 
by a trust reputation built up over time. But for all non-members—for all strangers —there is no 
reputation available, so fight-or-flight triggers. Natural selection demands it. 


This is how we humans dealt with each other for most of our history. We cooperated with 
others within our groups to the extent reputations allowed, and we harbored a fight-or-flight 
fear of everyone outside the group. This worked great for hundreds of thousands of years when 
we lived in small groups. But there was a scaling problem. Reputations must be remembered, 
and there’s a limit—called Dunbar’s number—to how many people each human can remember, 
which is around 150. The size of human groups first began to bump up against this threshold 
around 10-15,000 years ago, which is the same time (moralistic) religions came on the scene. 
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A curious thing happens to a group as it grows past 150: strangers internal to the group begin 
to appear. When member-151 is born, every other member in the group who learns of 
member-151’s existence forgets some other group member. And when they later encounter 
that forgotten member, they encounter a stranger. This triggers a serious false alarm for 
humans without religions, I’m claiming. And the problem only gets worse as the group grows 
further and further past 150. 


Consider for a moment a world in which there is a limit on group size, and in which the default 
behavior for encountering those outside your group is fight-or-flight. First, there can be virtually 
no unguarded interaction between groups, because fight-or-flight for strangers prohibits it. (If 
you start remembering people in other groups in order to build trust with them, you’re 
forgetting people in your own group. Thus, you can’t not fear outsiders.) So cultures right next 
to each other grow apart (relatively) quickly, as do their languages, which eventually become 
mutually unintelligible, making them separate languages. Second, there’s little incentive to 
conquering your neighbors. You can’t incorporate their members if you’re already at or near 
150, and if you kill them all off, now you have too much territory to defend. Your 150 dispersed 
over double the space makes you vulnerable to those who defend half that with the same 
number. 


So, what should happen when this situation holds indefinitely? Groups should continuously 
split as they reach 150. A cell growth pattern, essentially. And then dense clusterings of 
languages should result. We know exactly this happened because remnants of the clustering 
have survived in some places right up to the present day. New Guinea has ~800 languages, 
Nigeria, ~500, and India, ~700. 


Therefore, according to me, in order for humans to overcome the 150 limit on group size, 
religion was required, giving us the following definition: Gods or no gods, whatever does the 
job of suppressing the fight-or-flight instinct for strangers is a religion. 


The Nature of the Problem 


We’ve seen that natural selection proceeded down a dead end street, where it found itself 
flummoxed by the problem of needing to distinguish between two types of strangers, the 
friendly internal ones and the dangerous external ones. There were three options for humanity 
at that point. 


The first was to just Keep on living in groups of 150 for ever and ever. But there was a selection 
pressure working against this option. Any group that could break through the barrier would rule 
supreme because it could win wars with its bigger population. Since we didn’t stay at 150, this 
option can be ignored. 


The second option was to breed “tamer” humans, in much the same way we bred “tamer” 
wolves: our dogs. We could have (subconsciously, perhaps) chosen to mate selectively only 
with other humans that were more inclined to be friendly to strangers. This almost certainly 
didn’t happen for lots of different reasons, but the most salient one is the lack of physical 
changes in the human body between then and now. The psychological taming of a species 
through breeding always drags along with it concomitant physical alterations. And we don’t 
have them. 


The third option was to trick ourselves into believing that strangers were not as dangerous as 
they actually are. This is what I’m claiming happened. And religion was the trick. 
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The Nature of the Solution 


A religion must accomplish two things. First it must prevent the internal strife caused by 
internal strangers. This is done by replacing the fight-or-flight instinct with a wait-and-see 
behavior. | call this replacement behavior mutually guarded submissiveness (MGS), and it works 
like this. When strangers meet, both parties do their best to not “bare their fangs” as the 
distance between them shortens. Once one party does bare their fangs, both parties back off a 
little and keep that distance. Praise is then lavished on the party that didn’t bare their fangs. 
This encourages the shortening of the distance, which equates to an increase in cooperation. 


The second thing a religion must accomplish is to provide a method for distinguishing between 
internal and external strangers. But this falls out naturally from the solution to first requirement, 
MGS. External strangers either don’t practice MGS at all (they’re stuck at 150), or they practice 
a different dialect of it. One group maybe cocks its head slightly to signal it’s practicing MGS, 
while another group holds its hands together. MGS is not some universal watered-down 
version of the true, instinctive display of submissiveness. It can’t be, because that would trigger 
dominance behavior in the other party. It has to be a “made up”, cultural display of a tentative 
submissiveness seeking its own reflection. So it could be anything. 


However, the other party’s mere display of the MGS “secret handshake” alone is not sufficient 
to overcome an instinct as deeply ingrained as fight-or-flight. Every adult knows this. No matter 
how retiring, innocuous, and friendly one makes oneself to a first-encountered young child of a 
certain age, the child clings to its parent. Even the parent’s assurances have no effect. The 
approaching adult needs something beyond just endearing behavior; they need a halo. 


The halo must be manufactured in the mind of the child. Children born into a group large 
enough to contain internal strangers need to be trained, right from the start, through stories 
and demonstrations, that strangers are non-threatening. Because their gut is telling them that 
strangers are dangerous, children need something more powerful than just a logical 
convincing, which doesn’t reach the gut. They need a belief so deep it becomes a delusion. 
Their perception of reality needs to be altered in ways that can’t be questioned in the moment. 


To accomplish the reality distortion, children not only need to be drowned in an avalanche of 
stories and reprimands, they need to be raised among other children (and other adults) who 
share the delusion, who perform the MGS dance correctly. There’s an ingenuousness to it. 
Because the delusion is shared by all, it makes itself true in a sense. This is the trick that is 
religion. If we all believe we’re not dangerous to each other, then we’re not, even though we 
are. If two people walk into a room, each with a loaded gun, but both believing neither of them 
has a gun... 


You can see this in yourself. Surely you feel that human life is sacred. But truth be told, a 
human life is no more sacred than a mosquito’s. (If you disagree, what’s your evidence? If you 
resort to self-righteousness — “I just know it is” —that’s a religious tell.) So how did you come to 
feel the way you do, especially considering the fact that humans didn’t even begin to consider 
human life as sacred until just a few hundred years ago? You were convinced of it as a child, as 
was |. If we hadn’t been, only our family members’ lives would have been sacred to us. 
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Testability 


Just to make it perfectly clear what my theory is saying, consider this thought experiment, 
ignoring its horrific moral implications. Let’s say that on some remote island, we raised 1000 
children —all born on the same day—with no moral instruction. They are protected and 
provided for, not by humans, but by some sort of “loving” technology. All their physical and 
psychological needs are somehow met. All violence is somehow prevented. But the children 
are never told how to behave, and they’re never punished or praised for their behavior, except 
by each other. They also never witness any other human behavior outside that of the 1000 
children. Then, when they turn 12, the technology is removed. The island has limited resources. 


If groups of 150 don’t form, my theory is wrong. If the members of each group don’t exhibit 
fight-or-flight when encountering members of any other group (aka, strangers), my theory is 
wrong. If the groups create moralistic religions which don’t eventually lead to groups larger 
than 150, my theory is wrong. If they create moralistic religions that do lead to groups larger 
than 150, but don’t end up eventually in 2 groups of 500, my theory would be mostly right, but 
(curiously) still wrong. 


The Components 


Before we discuss the components of religion, let’s stop here a second and put into 
perspective the general point I’m making about instincts. Across the entire animal kingdom, 
almost all behavior is instinctive. It’s coded in, and travels with, the genes; it’s chiseled out by 
natural selection; and it works subconsciously. Human behavior, on the other hand, is only 
partly instinctive. The rest of it is completely made up. In order to accommodate strangers in 
our groups, we had to leave the slow perfectionism of natural selection behind. We had to wing 
it. Exactly how does one get large groups of human to cooperate effectively? We just guessed. 
The best guesses survived. They’re our religions. 


A religion is made up of three parts: the moral code, the touchstone, and the delusion. 


The moral code is the cooperation algorithm for the group. Winning wars against other groups 
is the selector, and cooperation is critical for winning wars, second only to sheer numbers. So, 
how should people treat each other in order to build better weapons and conceive better 
military strategies? Should slavery be permitted? Should women be second-class citizens? 
Should there be a monarch? You can pick and choose any moral code you want, and we do, 
but remember, the bottom line is winning wars. (It’s not minimizing human suffering. That 
doesn’t necessarily win wars. And without winning wars, you don’t survive.) 


If you’re thinking the moral code can be defined with something as simple as “just be nice”, or 
“follow the golden rule”, or “treat human life as sacred”, then you’ve put your finger on the 
second component of religion, the touchstone. The touchstone serves as a religion’s guiding 
light, but it’s not sufficient for handling the infinite complexities of human interactions. Opinions 
differ as to what the touchstone predicts in many situations. Opinions also differ on which 
punishments should be meted out for which violations. The moral code does its best to spell 
out the details for the cases that require interpretation. But the moral code can never be 
arbitrary; it must justify itself to the touchstone. The moral code includes the law, the 
government, and everything else that defines acceptable behavior. 
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The third and final component of religion is the delusion. The delusion is required in order to 
sell the other two. Every child comes into the world with natural selection’s behavior algorithm 
firmly in place. It dictates extreme trust of close relatives, earned trust of the recognized, and 
fight-or-flight for everyone else. No logical argument is sufficient for overriding these instinctive 
behaviors because logic and instinct exist in different realms. Instinct is realtime, logic is not. 
Something much more powerful is required to override an instinct: a delusion. The world must 
be made to appear different than it actually is, so that logic is not required. Our ancestors 
discovered that certain false but enticing beliefs can be implanted so deeply into the mind of a 
child that they can achieve the suppression of instinct. But beliefs must be believable. We have 
gods because they do such a good job of providing that believability. 


The Afterlife Champion 


We’ll never know the nature of the very first religion that broke the 150 barrier because it was 
conceived and implemented well before the invention of written language. But we can assume 
that, like all memes, it was subject to natural selection. Religions that benefitted their groups by 
allowing greater levels of cooperation would have won wars against those whose religions 
allowed lesser levels. And by the time written language eventually did roll around, there were 
only a handful of dominant strains of religion. 


The clear winner among them was the afterlife meme. Of all the ways that were tried to get 
children to see strangers as non-threatening, the most successful was the one that claimed 
there was a next life, in which submissive behavior in this life was handsomely rewarded. That 
struck children as both probable and attractive. 


As a bit of an aside, when | say that religion deludes children into perceiving strangers as non- 
threatening, it does it not by focusing on strangers explicitly, but rather by raising the 
trustworthiness of all group members across the board until, at some point, the rising tide of 
trust lifts the boats of strangers. In other words, the delusional trust spell that religion casts 
touches, and must touch, all group members, so that global cooperation is increased. It’s not 
an exclusive focus on strangers. 


Heaven and hell, reincarnation, and eternal souls are all variations of the afterlife delusion. 
These delusions can be sold with any cast of characters that captures the imaginations of 
children. Gods typically show up in the afterlife delusion because they’re so easy for children to 
relate to. They’re just like humans, but...they want people to behave a certain way. And they 
have entertaining superpowers for demonstrating the proper behavior (the moral code). They 
also give or take afterlife points, like an accountant. Everything about the gods is normal 
human behavior, just souped-up. Afterlife children internalize this world view and carry it into 
adulthood. Since everyone else also believes it—and doubters are ostracized or burned at the 
stake—there’s little incentive to question it. 


The afterlife religions are extremely flexible. Their moral codes are mediated through the gods, 
allowing them to be easily altered as time goes by. Today slavery is in; tomorrow it’s out. If 
slaves were not originally God’s children, they can be for the next generation. 


Unfortunately, the afterlife religions were a little too flexible. Their delusions unwittingly strayed 
into making pronouncements about how the real world functions instead of sticking to how the 
gods’ world functions (and how to best get there). When science came along and upstaged the 
afterlife religions, their delusions, in their original forms, were fatally exposed. Their adherents 
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no longer literally believed in their teachings. Next we’ll see how that same flexibility came back 
around, and to the rescue. 


The New Sacred Life Champion 


A point that I’ve made, but haven’t really stressed, is that people who have a religion don’t 
believe they do. A delusion, by definition, is a distortion of reality. It can’t be turned on and off. 
True believers have the truth; other people have religions. | mean this in a literal sense. For 
example, if you don’t literally believe in God, and in the afterlife, and that everything in the Bible 
is true, then you’re not a Christian like Christians were Christians a thousand years ago. They 
didn’t even have a word for religion. The Bible was their Wikipedia. The church was their movie 
theater. 


So if Christians are no longer Christians in this original sense, what are they? They’re 
humanists, or they’re on their way to becoming humanists. Christianity’s moral code is shifting 
away from its original racist, sexist, homophobic moral code. It’s holding on to its own intrinsic 
humanistic beliefs, importing some others it never had, and jettisoning everything else. All other 
afterlife religions are doing similar work, with Islam resisting the most. But it, too, is being 
forced to embrace humanism. By all accounts so far, humanism is the winning religion for 
mechanized societies. Societies without it will perish from the earth. 


The humanist ideals of the Enlightenment could have gone down in flames. This is the point 
Abraham Lincoln makes in his Gettysburg Address. The United States was very much an 
experiment, and all the world expected it to fail quickly and decisively through in-fighting. The 
bets were all in and heavily favored anarchy in the absence of a supreme leader. But 
democracy in the US didn’t fail. It survived its civil war and spawned a level of cooperation that 
resulted in the world’s strongest military. 


When the North fought the South, the South was handicapped because most of its young men 
were slaves, who couldn’t be trusted with guns. In other words, there was a price to be paid for 
not having everyone equal. In the North, where there was no slavery, everyone was equal 
enough to fight. And that made the difference. The afterlife religion the South fought under 
harked back to a previous era in which having slaves was a benefit to winning wars. But in the 
new mechanized era, it was a hindrance. 


Humanism as a Religion 


I’m betting you’ve already dismissed the possibility of me convincing you that humanism is a 
religion. But as | start in on the effort, remember that I’ve already cleverly pre-parried your 
doubt once already. I’ve predicted that you’d fail to see humanism as religion. If you could see 
it as a religion, it wouldn’t be a religion in the way I’ve defined it. 


The touchstone and the delusion of humanism is that “all men are created equal”; that all 
humans deserve the same rights and opportunities, and all must bear equal duties. It’s an 
intentional effort to eliminate rigid castes and classes, which dominated human relations for 
thousands of years. 
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Implementing equality in real-world, economic terms requires assigning a single value, or price, 
that all human lives share. The only practical value available is infinity. Or to put it another way, 
human life has to be made sacred. It’s a delusion because human life is not sacred; we make it 
so by getting our children to believe it. We flood their minds with morality tales that 
demonstrate “the truth” of it. We show them, over and over and over, how people who are kind 
to others get praised and rewarded, and how people who are not get criticized and punished. 
Just the fact that we have to do this work reveals that our children don’t come into the world 
with the ability to act morally on their own. Why not? 


Is it because they’re born morally neutral with the choice to do either or good or evil? No. 
That’s just a convenient fiction for the afterlife meme. Children are born to behave 
cooperatively with those they know and aggressively towards those they don’t. Period. They 
were born for survival in a different world, one without friendly strangers. We have to change 
that for them by demonstrating, and enforcing, proper behavior. 


So what’s the evidence that humanism is a religion? There are three places to look for the signs 
of it. The first is the use of self-righteousness for the defense the religion. Self-righteousness 
exists at the level of an ad hominem argument. It belies the absence of any better argument. 
It’s saying, “you’re wrong because that offends me”, which is, of course, irrelevant to the truth 
of a matter. 


Consider an example. It’s not OK in humanist societies for a CEO to say something like, “We 
should plan for the loss of some innocent lives here and there while testing our new product 
because in the end we’ll save exponentially more lives.” Even if the claim is highly likely, people 
still get angry. Why? Why are even people who rarely get angry disgusted by this type of 
blatant disregard for individual human lives? You can’t claim that it’s intrinsic to being human— 
that it’s due to some moral compass, buried somewhere deep down inside us. People only 
recently started acting this way. For most of history, people didn’t care a whit about the deaths 
of people they didn’t know or respect. Some hunted other peoples they thought were inferior, 
for kicks, and then laughed about it in letters home. The people who received the letters 
laughed back. Virtually nobody cared about the wants or needs of slaves for thousands of 
years. In fact, if you did care, you were ridiculed or ostracized. Caring about every human life is 
not intrinsic, it’s learned. And things that are learned, and can’t be defended with facts, bring 
on self-righteousness. Humanists, like all other true believers of all other religions, defend their 
religious beliefs with self-righteousness. 


The second place to find signs of a religion is at its seams, where the delusion runs into 
problems with reality. I’m sure you’ve heard the classic puzzler for the all-powerful god 
delusion: Can God create a rock so heavy that He himself can’t lift it? 


Humanism’s sacred life runs into the same kinds of problems. Consider abortion, for example. 
Like all species that raise their young, early humans, for good reason, practiced infanticide. 
Caring for a child that would not benefit the group was detrimental to the group. Natural 
selection weeded out all cultures that didn’t practice infanticide. But now, with sacred human 
life, infanticide is a horror. And to some, abortion is an equivalent horror, regardless of any other 
circumstances, including the life of the mother, or the projected fate of the child. They believe 
this so deeply that they are unwilling to judge on a case by case basis. Other than religion, 
what else trumps common sense in all cases? 


There are many more examples all around if you just look for them. Here’s a short list. End-to- 
end encryption vs. child pornography, the US military’s No Man Left Behind policy, exorbitant 
end-of-life medical expenses for the elderly (in the US, anyway), the (non-cost-effective) 

abolition of the death penalty, the Social Model of Disability, and the popular “if just one life is 
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saved/affected...” meme. None of these make any sense. They represent sacrifices we make 
to keep from breaking the delusion that keeps us cool with strangers. None of these can be 
made reasonable in and of themselves without placing an uneconomically high price on a life. 


The third place we find signs of religion is in the culture’s entertainment. Our daily consumption 
of entertainment is little more than a life-long continuation of the morality tales we were 
bombarded with as children. Books, films, television shows—all forms of story-based 
entertainment—engross us morally. All the interest and excitement we feel rises from the moral 
framework we bring to the story. All the way through, we’re tracking the distance between what 
we feel to be the appropriate moral outcomes for each character, and the story’s current 
projected outcomes for them. The further the story drifts from the proper moral outcome, the 
more engrossing it becomes. (The good guy can’t possibly win now! But he must!) The 
distance the story strays minus the distance it ends at up is the formula for judging a story, 
provided, of course, its plot is resolved relatively reasonably. Documentaries typically lack this 
moral hook, or at least lack a clear one, and are almost always judged as boring. 


Humanist stories are filled with heroes and superheroes rescuing the marginalized —the weak, 
the poor, the disabled, the oppressed. The message is clear: reaching down and lifting up the 
downtrodden (to assist them in becoming equal — we’re not going down!) is praiseworthy 
moral behavior. We’re taught that this behavior is proper because it’s a known fact that every 
human is intrinsically deserving of equal opportunity. But the real reason we encourage it is 
because it makes our society stronger. If it didn’t, we wouldn’t. And when it doesn’t, we won’t. 


Afterlife stories were much different. They were about what God (or the gods) wanted. The 
behavior of humans was judged by how well it conformed to God’s will. There was much less 
focus on the downtrodden, and a lot more on smiting God’s enemies. 


The End of Sacred Life 


You might be wondering what it must have been like to live among the true believers of the 
afterlife religions 1000 years ago; to experience life when the holy books were taken literally; to 
participate in a culture that was swimming in religious belief. But you’re living in one now. Your 
daydreaming, gossip, and entertainment are all attempts to illuminate the borders of moral 
behavior, and plumb how far people are from them. Being religious is being addicted to 
mastering proper moral behavior—not to emulate it, but to navigate with it. The moral 
landscape — what the current rules are, and who’s straying and how far—is every bit as 
important, and every bit as shared, as language is. And like language, the moral landscape 
must be divined from behavior encountered. Whenever people try to write down the rules for 
language or morality, they fail. Because language and morality are complex living things that 
we can’t get to the bottom with our rational minds. But somewhere in our subconscious minds 
there are components that figure out their rules, pretty much perfectly. 


Inside that moral landscape is hidden a delusion that you are completely oblivious to. The 
moral landscape has been hacked to show off people as appearing more trustworthy than they 
really are, so that you’re fooled into treating them better than they deserve. That delusional 
hack is your religion. Without it, you would be frightened of strangers. 


As a humanist, your particular hack is that human life is sacred. The moral landscape has been 
secretly altered in a way to cause you to believe that deep down, all humans are good humans 
and that their lives are just as valuable as you feel yours is. But your life is not valuable. 
Thousands of people die in accidents every day. Massive genocides happen. And the world 
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goes on. The losses are so inconsequential in the big picture that we have to build memorials, 
or we'll forget! An individual death is a wound that heals perfectly. 


Your life is valuable to you, of course, but that doesn’t make it so in the larger picture. 
Amazingly, all of us are immune to that simple logic. To that simple truth. We all believe that 
each of us is super important, when we’re all actually completely expendable! What a superb 
psychological hack. And you can see how this resolves our problem with strangers. 


There are two problems with having a hack of the moral landscape as the keystone to a 
civilization. The first is that it’s a delusion. We are not hewing to reality when we live in a world 
where every life is sacred. In terms of our survivability as a society, we’re necessarily headed in 
the wrong direction because we’re navigating through a false landscape. We may be headed in 
a highly propitious direction now, but that’s subject to change. What if being nicer to each 
other forever eventually runs aground. What if it stops enhancing cooperation at some point 
and begins to impede it? How much more mileage does kindness have in it? 


If you believe that being nicer (or more equal, or however you want to phrase it) automatically 
leads to improved cooperation forever, then define the end game. What is that utopian society 
that we’re forever approaching, in which we’re all truly equal. How does it function? How are 
resources shared in it? How are decisions made? 


You may be tempted to say, well it’s just like today’s society but everyone’s equal. But that 
can’t be right. Once you’ve addressed all of today’s blatant inequalities, like racism, sexism, 
and the million other isms, you’d only have just cleared the field for the real work. Wealth 
inequality. Then there’s things like sexual access inequality. 


Or do you think we’ll know when we get there? That there’s a point where everyone is going to 
agree, wherever they happen to exist inside the current state of inequality, that this equal 
enough? Nobody’s going to feel cheated? And it’s not a brave new world? 


So that’s the first problem with having a hack of the moral landscape as the keystone to one’s 
civilization—that a delusion is not reality, and delusions have downsides. The second problem 
is that delusions can be exposed. This is what happened to the afterlife religions. Once science 
came along, the afterlife religions could no longer be sold (in their original forms) to children 
because they sounded like bullshit. They didn’t reflect reality because not enough people were 
dancing the dance. The same thing could happen to our sacred life religion. 


What Comes Next 


If ’'m right about what a religion is, and that humanism is a religion which will eventually fail us, 
then we need to be thinking about what comes next. If societies without religion fracture into 
groups of 150, as my theory predicts, we need to have some possible replacement religions in 
reserve. 


Do we have any ideas for new delusions? Would it be possible to make ourselves feel safe 
around strangers without a using a delusion? Is religion a game theory problem given the right 
technology? To speculate further feels foolish, even for me. But | do believe we should be 
studying this. 
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Our ability to wield group-enhancing mass delusions is our species’ superpower. As we just 
saw, we were forced to come up with that superpower in order to look safer to one another 
than we actually are. But now we’re selected for mass delusion in general. We’re selected for 
belief in conspiracy theories. 


Einstein purportedly said he didn’t know what weapons the third world war would be fought 


with, but that the fourth would be fought with sticks and stones. But Einstein couldn’t see the 
Internet. If he could have, he might have guessed that WW3 would be fought with memes. 
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